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GENERALITY AND SINGULARITY IN 
HISTORICAL JUDGMENT 


HE problem of defining history may be approached in either 
of two ways. We may define history as a science or an ac- 
count, or as a specific subject-matter or object; that is, we may 
define it either as a mode of thought or as a form of being. This 
is more or less generally agreed upon by everyone who investigates 
the subject. The latter aspect is much the more interesting of 
the two, from a philosophical angle, since it involves the application 
of a general theory of the forms of being, i.e., a theory of meta- 
physics. Nevertheless the former, or logical, aspect is not devoid 
of interest, for without the clarity gained by a realization of the 
essential logical features of historical theory it becomes doubly 
difficult to deal with the problems of the metaphysics of history. 
Hence the present paper is concerned primarily with the logical 
aspect of the definition of history. 

Now the historian is concerned with the individual in or under 
the conditions of space and time. His interest centers, first, upon 
individual objects as located in space and time, and, second, upon 
individual events or processes, understood as the actions and inter- 
actions of individual objects in space and time.’ In parallel 
: fashion, the central historical concept, as distinct from auxiliary 
‘ concepts, is the concept of the individual, framed in spatio-temporal 
reference, expressed in singular names or descriptions; and the 
central historical judgment, as distinct from auxiliary judgments, 
is the judgment of individual fact, involving spatio-temporal 
reference, and expressed in singular statements. I say ‘‘central,’’ 
: in distinction from ‘‘auxiliary,’’ concept and judgment, in the 

sense that the former represents the center or focus of the 
historian’s interest and emphasis. But this does not mean that the 
‘auxiliary’? features of historical theory are unimportant. It 
means that they are auxiliary, as means to the historian’s end. 

This statement of the historian’s concern is, however, only a 
general approximation and it needs to be clarified in two main 


1 Whatever the ultimate analysis of objects—even if they are resolved into 
events—the distinction between objects and events is maintained on the level 
of historical analysis and description. 
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directions. First, if the historian seeks singular judgments about 
individual entities in space and time, it is necessary to explain how 
this aim is related to the theoretical or scientific character of 
history. Second, the historian, in the most usual sense, has not 
been concerned with any and every thing which may be called 
individual, but rather with those things and events which are in 
some way meaningful, or are relevant to human interest and ex- 
perience. An adequate logical criterion of the historian’s task 
would then require the addition of a further material determinant 
which would narrow it in appropriate fashion. 

In this paper I am concerned only with the first of these 
points. The second, it is clear, leads into the metaphysics of 
history and can not be developed adequately without presupposing 
some such theory. Moreover I am considering here only one of 
the two basic problems in connection with the relation between the 
scientific or theoretical character of history and the emphasis in 
history upon the individual. These are the problems of the general 
and the singular, and the concrete and the abstract. Of course any 
attempt to separate the two is entirely artificial and can not stand 
in the end. Nevertheless I wish to talk primarily about the general 
and the singular in history. 

The topic may be put in the form of a problem. Scientific 
theory, it is sometimes said, is constituted as such by the fact that 
it is a system of laws. And laws are, by definition, general or 
universal. That is, they refer to a multiplicity of entities and 
express some feature common to all of them. Hence it would seem 
that, by the very notion of science or theory, if history is concerned 
with individual entities as such, i.e., with singulars, and not merely 
with features common to the various multiplicities of individuals, 
it can not contain laws and therefore it can not be a scientific 
theory. 

The attempt to answer this question affords the opportunity of 
discussing two points which are essential for the determination of 
the historian’s procedure and goal. They have to do with (1) 
the connection between scientific theory and law and (2) the 
connection between law and the individual. 


I 


Is it true that science and law are to be equated? Is it a 
sufficient characterization of theory to say that it consists in a 
system of law? It is of course true that if we wish we may restrict 
the use of the words ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘theory’’ in such a way as to 
exclude singular judgments from a place in the body of scientific 
theory. But such a convention—which would not seem altogether 
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wise, since geography, geology, the theory of the solar system, the 
theory of evolution, etc., would have to be excluded from the realm 
of scientific theory—must not be allowed to obscure the essential 
community between ‘‘general’’ and ‘‘singular’’ judgments re- 
ferring to existence. 

Both types of judgment are formulated by the investigator in 
order to account for given phenomena and to predict other pheno- 
mena. It is a mistake to believe that singular judgments about 
existential objects are not predictive. If I say that the weight of 
a certain object is two hundred grams then I may predict from this 
that, given a spring scale of a certain sort, the result of measure- 
ment of the object according to the usual procedure with such scales 
will be indicated by the pointer reading ‘‘200.’’ And, in fact, 
prediction made by means of universal propositions is always 
mediated by the use of correlative singular propositions. We 
have, by a singular judgment, to place a singular case under 
the law, in order to apply the law. Thus prediction, which is a 
definitional characteristic of empirical science, is a process which 
involves the interplay of both universal and singular judgments. 

This does not settle the issue. For it may be pointed out that 
although the interplay of universal and singular propositions is 
necessary for prediction nevertheless there is a division of labor 
between them, the universals forming the body of theory and the 
singulars serving to apply the theory to particular cases. And 
we may admit that this is a possible convention of terminology. 
But, in its very statement, it helps to make my point clear. For, 
given such division of labor, either side may be emphasized. That 
is, we may be interested in the construction of a body of general 
propositions, and we will then use singulars as auxiliary devices 
to aid us in establishing the correct universals. Or we may be 
interested in constructing a system of singular judgments centering 
about a given subject, and then we will use the universals as 
auxiliary. The latter procedure is certainly no less scientific than 
the former, and if it is a phase of the procedure of historical 
thought it seems arbitrary to refuse to characterize it as such. 

There is, however, a further and more profound aspect of the 
matter which it is well to consider. The distinction between 
generality and singularity is usually drawn on a level determined 
primarily by considerations of linguistic structure. Because the 
words ‘‘all,’’ ‘‘every,’’ ‘‘any,’’ or their equivalents appear at a 
certain place in a sentence we tend to take it for granted that the 
judgment thereby expressed is ‘‘merely universal.’? Now I do 
not mean here to reject the validity or the importance of syntactical 
distinctions. There would be no clarity in the use of language— 
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nor therefore in science, in which syntactical structure is no in- 
significant detail—unless such distinctions were made and observed. 
Nevertheless there is more to the structure of judgment than is 
apparent or explicit in the form of its expression. 

We may leave out of account in this context the case of those 
propositions which are thought of as ‘‘formal,’’ e.g., the propositions 
of mathematics and logic; for we are concerned mainly with 
existential judgment in the consideration of historical knowledge. 
Existential judgment is not to be identified by the fact that the 
term ‘‘existence’’ figures in some particular way in its linguistic 
expression. Linguistically there are different forms of statement, 
some of which explicitly refer to existence while others do not. 
So, for example, the ‘‘particular’’ proposition ‘‘Some S is P’’ on 
the interpretation made usual since Principia Mathematica may be 
understood as saying ‘‘there exists an x such that z is S and z is P.”’ 
On the other hand there are the propositions called ‘‘universal,’’ 
e.g., of the form ‘‘ All S is P,’’ which may be taken in hypothetical 
form as meaning ‘‘for every z, if x is S then z is P’’; or even simpler 
forms, such as ‘‘for every x, x is Q.’’ If we were to look to the 
presence of the word ‘‘existence’’ in some form in the proposition, 
then we should have to say that the former are existential whereas 
the latter are not. Here again this is a possible convention. But 
we should not overlook the fact that in empirical science propo- 
sitions of both forms are used to express actual judgments con- 
cerned with actual subject-matter, and that the judgments them- 
selves always refer to that subject-matter, each in its own way. 

This point deserves enlargement, since it will serve to show 
that, in its singular reference, historical judgment refers not to 
something separate from the ‘‘structure of law’’ which is usually 
taken as the domain of non-historical theory, but rather to another 
side of the subject-matter which is thus structured. 

We may, following an influential tradition in philosophical 
logic, distinguish between the logical subject of judgment and the 
grammatical subject of statement. This traditional distinction, 
it is true, was originally influenced by the subject-predicate theory 
of the statement, which has by now been abandoned by most 
logicians. The subject-predicate or categorical form is only one 
of many and not necessarily distinguished above others.? But 


2In any usual language, as well as in the usual artificial symbolic lan- 
guages, there is generally an infinite number of different forms of statement, 
although these are usually reducible to (constructible out of) a finite or de- 
numerably infinite number of simple forms. But even in such cases it is 
usually possible to isolate, in a more or less simple way, those units or aspects 
of symbolic structure which play an indicative rdle and those which play a 
characterizing réle. So, for example, in the relational sentence ‘‘R(a,b,c)’’ 
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although the distinction of grammatical subject and predicate is 
no longer as important for the structure of the sentence as it was 
once thought to be, the distinction of logical subject and predicate 
is still of fundamental importance for the structure of judgment. 

For every judgment involves two aspects, the indicative and 
the contentual, the that and the what. Every judgment involves 
reference to some subject-matter and a meaning or content thus 
referred. We need not for the present inquire whether, as the 
monistic idealists maintained, the subject of all judgments is 
ultimately one and the same—the universe as such, the Absolute, 
Reality—or whether, as the pluralists maintain, it varies with the 
context of inquiry, as the ‘‘situation’’ of inquiry. The point is 
basic in metaphysics, but does not fall within the program of the 
present paper. In either event it stands as the subject, and in 
the case of existential judgment (if there is ultimately any judg- 
ment which is not existential) it forms the existential component 
without which the predicative content would simply ‘‘float’’ 
unattached. 

Thus on this interpretation even so-called hypothetical laws 
(which get their name usually from the form of their linguistic 
expression) are existential in import. The sentence ‘‘for every 
x, if z is A then zx is B’’ expresses a judgment about the universe 
constituting the range of values of the variable ‘‘z,’’ and expresses 
a conditional character or disposition of that universe. Calling 
that universe ‘‘W,’’ the sentence ‘‘W is such that A implies B’’ 
more explicitly indicates the reference than does the usual, more 
fragmentary form. Explicit reference to W is for the most part 
omitted in ordinary discourse because it is implicitly taken for 
granted. 

It follows that every judgment which is not purely formal 
(again subject to the supposition that there are purely formal 
judgments—a matter not needing to be discussed in the present 
context) is ‘‘existential,’’ in the sense that, whether or not it is 
explicitly presented in the linguistic expression of the judgment, 
there is an existential subject to which reference is ultimately 
made. Thus the so-called universal judgment is not non-existential, 
but asserts a universal content of an existential subject. Equally 


the trio (a, b, c) is referred to by the argument ‘‘(a, b, c)’’ and the term 
‘*R’’ refers to a relation asserted to hold of its members. In the case of 
sentences which contain universal or existence operators the process is some- 
times more difficult, and depends on whether the language has a symbol for 
the universe of entities, say ‘‘U,’’ or for the whole of entities, say ‘‘W,’’ to 
which the arguments refer. If it does, then such sentences may be transform- 
able into sentences in which ‘‘U’’ or ‘‘W’? is the grammatical subject. 
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the so-called particular and singular judgments assert their specific 
types of content in their specific ways of the existential subject. 
The fundamental distinction of judgments which have experiential 
content is not between those which do and those which do not 
assert existence; it is that which indicates the differences in the 
ways in which these judgments function in characterizing their 
subject, the differences in the ways in which they serve the final 
goal of inquiry. 

In the particular case which is of interest to us here, we may 
say briefly that whereas the function of universal judgments is to 
determine repetitive traits, common characters, within the sub- 
ject—i.e., ways of behavior, character, and relationship within it— 
the function of the singular judgment is to provide foci and centers 
within the subject for such traits and ways, to determine the 
non-repetitive items in their unique status and determinate char- 
acter. But neither type of judgment can do its work without the 
other. You can not determine traits of individuals without em- 
ploying universals, and you can not determine universals without 
locating them in individuals—if you are dealing in existential 
judgment. Both functions subordinate themselves to the general 
goal of knowing, the determination of the subject in its details 
and its ways. But it is possible to emphasize and concentrate on 
either of these functions for special purposes. The non-historical 
‘*universalizing’’ scientist selects the former; the historian, as one 
important phase of his procedure, selects the latter. 


II 


This relation of functions is exemplified, in one of its forms, in 
an interesting way in connection with the second of the points 
mentioned above, viz., that concerning the relation between law and 
the individual. 

If, as the foregoing considerations would indicate, every uni- 
versal experiential judgment refers to an existential subject, then, 
even though its usual linguistic formulation is universal, its import 
is, on one side, singular. Its subject is one, singular, although its 
predicate is a universal content. But this means that every law 
asserts a universal connection—a ‘‘way,’’ a ‘‘disposition’’—within 
the bounds of a singular reference. It is the world of the law, as an 
individual, which is characterized by the law’s predicative content. 

We may go further and point out that laws are possible not 
only as ascribing a conditional character to a world of individuals, 
but also as ascribing a conditional character to an individual in 
a world. This idea is of special importance because the contrast 
between universal and singular judgments is sometimes appealed 
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to in order to deny the possibility of laws concerning individuals 
and a fortiori of historical laws. 

The belief that because historical judgments are singular they 
can not therefore include laws arises because of lack of distinction 
between two ways in which laws may be related to individuals. A 
given individual may be a member of a class immediately re- 
ferred to as proximate subject by the judgment, or it may itself 
be the immediate subject. (I leave out of account here the case 
in which the individual is part of a whole which is taken as sub- 
ject.) In the former case it is treated as one of many, in the lat- 
ter as one alone. Thus, to take the first case, a law Z may express 
a common characteristic or mode of behavior of a class C of in- 
dividuals (a,, a, @,,... ). It then takes the form ‘‘for every z, 
f(z)’’ where the range of values of the variable ‘‘z’’ is constituted 
by the class C, and where ‘‘f’’ designates some particular func- 
tion meaningfully predicated of the members of C. Any individ- 
ual a, is then referred to only as a member of the subject class. 

This form of law and reference is widely employed in all theory, 
and it is so familiar that it is generally taken as the type of law. 
When so taken, the obvious contrast between treating an entity as 
a member of a class and treating it for itself is thought to justify 
the doctrine that law as such can not pertain to the individual as 
such. 

Now in the case in which the members of C are understood to 
be ‘‘historical’’ objects the law L is sometimes called a ‘‘historical 
law.’’ So, for example, if the individuals happen to be individual 
events such as contests between organized and unorganized groups, 
and if Z says ‘‘in every such contest the organized group tri- 
umphs,’’ then ZL is sometimes called a law of history. To this use 
of the term ‘‘historical law’’ the objection is then made that it 
does not distinguish historical from sociological, psychological, or 
psycho-social judgments, and that in fact the so-called historical 
law turns out to be a law of sociology, ete. And history may ez- 
emplify such laws, but this does not mean that they are to be called 
historical, any more than the fact that history exemplifies physical 
laws implies that they are historical. Since as formulated they 
overlook the historical individual as such, treating it as mere mem- 
ber of a class, they can not be taken to constitute historical laws, 
no matter how essential their employment as auxiliary knowledge 
for historical purposes. 

Nevertheless in this as in so many other matters there are points 
of relationship whose neglect oversimplifies doctrine. Even so- 
ciological, psychological, and psycho-social laws have a historical 
component. Their subject is also a world of history. It may be, 
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whether expressed or not, the civilization of a particular epoch (as 
is so often the case in the ideas of social theorists who think they are 
stating temporally unbounded universal truths), or it may be the 
whole of humanity. Understood as such, these objects are histori- 
cal individuals, and if taken in this sense there is no good reason 
why the judgments should not be said to represent typical histori- 
cal laws. But if so taken, it should be with respect to their refer- 
ence to an individual historical subject, as well as with emphasis on 
their universal content. The former makes them historical, the 
latter makes them laws. In their case the subject—a nation, a 
civilization, humanity,—especially when it is left linguistically 
implicit, is so broad and so little individually detailed as to make it 
difficult, on first approach, to discern its individual historical char- 
acter. Yet it is there and must be reckoned with. 

If we now turn to the second case, namely, that of the judgment 
in which the immediate subject is taken as an individual, not as a 
member of a class, we discover that denial of the possibility of his- 
torical law, on the ground that law is universal, errs in a way 
complementary to that just discussed. Whereas in the case of the 
‘‘universal’’ judgment this doctrine overlooks the singularity of 
the subject, in the case of the ‘‘singular’’ judgment it overlooks 
the possible ‘‘universality’’ of the predicative content. 

A law may determine a common character of a class of states, 
events, actions of such a nature that the whole sequence, as distinct 
from the class, formed by the members of D is itself historical. 
To take a simple illustration, consider a conversation between two 
persons, and grant for the sake of the argument that this is a 
‘*historical’’ occurrence. Now the conversation includes a set of 
remarks made, say, alternately by each person. It is then pos- 
sible * that there is a true law which would correlate each remark 
with one of the two persons in the proper order; e.g., it would en- 
able us to decide in advance that the tenth remark was made by the 
second person and consisted in the observation that time heals 
all wounds. 

Here the law determines the whole sequence of the conversation, 
so that knowing it we are enabled to state what happens in the 
order in which it happens. The subject of this law is, immediately, 
a singular couple of persons, and it asserts of it that it goes through 
a special process. And yet, as a judgment, it is expressed as a uni- 
versal. The fact that its subject is singular does not therefore 
prevent it from being a law. 


8 The possibility I am arguing for is logical possibility. Whether or not 
such a law could exist on other grounds, e.g., those introduced by the question 
of freedom, I do not consider here. 
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And, indeed, the greater part of our empirical knowledge of 
things—physical, biological, mental, social—consists in judgments 
very like the above. It is quite difficult to point to many proper- 
ties of such objects which are not powers, i.e., conditional proper- 
ties, or which do not imply such properties. But ascription of a 
power to an object implies a conditional law about the object, a 
law which holds true of the object at least as long as it possesses 
the power. Thus the power of resisting pressure implies that when- 
ever the object is pressed it will resist. This latter judgment is 
‘*universal’’ at least within the temporal limits of the object’s pos- 
session of the power—and this is all that can be required of a law 
governing an individual. Leibnitz’s conception of the law govern- 
ing the individual monad eternally is a speculative extension of 
this fact. 

It is clear from the foregoing examination of both cases of the 
relation of law and individual—individual as member of a subject 
class and individual as immediate subject—that, on this score at 
any rate, there is no necessary incompatibility between law and 
singularity. Whether every historical process is in fact describable 
by law is, of course, another question. 

In summary, these are the points which I have tried to make. 
The distinction between universal and singular in existential judg- 
ment is not as absolute as it seems. All universal existential 
judgments, and hence all empirical laws, have a singular reference 
or import. Singular judgments may have universal predicative 
content. The differences between universal and singular judg- 
ments are mainly functional. Hence generality of law and singu- 
larity of reference are perfectly compatible. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
New York UNIVERSITY 


SCIENCE IS A STERN GOD 


HE terms ‘‘faith’’ and ‘‘god’’ are frequent in religious refer- 

ence, although men vary greatly concerning their meaning 
and sometimes use them outside of religious implications. Hence 
the terms need brief definition here. In man’s efforts to overcome 
difficulties he makes the best use he can of available facts and modes 
of thinking, but often comes to the end of his resources before 
achieving his goal. The gap between resources and goal is com- 
monly bridged by faith. Thus faith relates to a sphere of hazy 
affirmation and hunch which can not be proved by existing data 
and modes of analysis, but regarding which man wants conclu- 
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sions and assurances. In offering assurance which bridges this 
gap of uncertainty, faith seems more elemental than logical rea- 
soning in the sense that it precedes reason into unexplored terri- 
tory—one projects a combination of past trend plus hope and 
aspiration, into the area which he must face without milestones of 
fact or highways of deduction. Thus conceived faith is largely a 
product of man’s desire for anchorage and security, for definite 
answers and a working program, even at the expense of soundness 
of answers or program. 

Faith exists in degree, and overlaps wishes. A man has faith 
in his neighbor when he thinks the neighbor will do what he wishes 
the neighbor to do—with no compelling police, and no sequence of 
past steps leading to the desired conclusion. Jefferson thus had 
faith in the common man to govern himself. The small police force 
in most communities reflects faith that average persons are law- 
abiding. Some persons have faith that wealth, military prowess, 
or humanitarianism will make them happy. The extent to which 
faith or wish relates to immediate personal matters depends on 
experience. For persons of limited experience life usually has a 
narrow personal orientation, in comparison with persons of broader 
experience and perspective. It is partly through the latter avenue 
that facts as such become important for science—because they de- 
scribe aspects of the universe, rather than because individuals sense 
relationships between them and human welfare. 

If faith is conceived as here defined, one might next compare 
religion and science concerning the réle of faith in each sphere. 
The medieval period is sometimes called the ‘‘ Age of Faith.’’ This 
means that medieval Europeans had fewer facts and poorer methods 
of deriving conclusions from facts than was true during either the 
earlier classical period or the later scientific period. To bridge 
the gap between the areas of certainty and the areas of desired 
conclusions man had faith that some benevolent force would sym- 
pathize with his goals and efforts and would bring about the de- 
sired conclusion by some means beyond human understanding. 
Since medieval man like other ignorant folk thought of power in 
terms of human beings—humans as the origin of his best-under- 
stood experiences with power, he pictured the unfathomed power 
in his life (storms, famines, etc.) as emanating from one or more 
very big persons—a personified god, or gods. Thus man’s God 
was created in man’s own image. [mn this personified power, God, 
medieval man placed faith that help would be forthcoming to aid 
him in reaching favorable solutions to his problems. The fact 
that a priesthood may have formulated his anxieties in religious 
terms and may have characterized a god capable of rendering 
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needed assistance, and may then have exploited medieval or subse- 
quent man through making priests the mediators between man and 
the needed power, does not alter the fundamental nature of the 
faith involved ; it merely shows that the typical man who had faith 
that God could do many things for him that he could not do for 
himself also had faith that members of a priesthood could bargain 
with God more favorably than could the man himself. The influ- 
ence of Martin Luther on this medieval conception of faith, slightly 
antedating modern science, need not be reviewed here. 

In science too one finds much faith, although manifested in 
perhaps more diverse ways than was the faith of medieval man in 
his God—diversity is to be expected in view of the multiplicity of 
experiences of present-day man. Many Americans now have great 
faith in the capacity of science henceforth to alleviate man’s pains 
and anxieties—both warranted and unwarranted faith. The most 
unwarranted current faith in science seems to be in uneducated 
persons, as the most naive medieval faith in God was in the igno- 
rant person of that day. Examples of present-day Americans 
whose faith in science seems blind superstition are individuals who 
say that we need have no particular heed of the waste of limited nat- 
ural resources, because scientists will have found substitutes before 
these resources are exhausted, robust persons who think they need 
not heed recommendations for healthful living—by the time any- 
thing happens to them medical science will have a capsule or a 
pill for every ailment, or gamblers who seem to ‘‘have a hunch’’ 
that they can outwit chance—as the nature of chance is analyzed 
by statistics. It is folly to expect faith to do it all, whether faith 
is epitomized as God or as science. Some critics might be more 
specific regarding science, and refer to a cult of statistics-and- 
formula worshipers, who show the same reverence for mere quantity 
that some of our cultural ancestors showed for golden calves, or 
that some contemporaries show for gilded figurines. A variant 
of the same manifestation appears in the science laboratories of 
many high schools and colleges, in which students follow laboratory 
manuals with the same degree of insight and of slavish adherence 
to the text that an Indian medicine-man might have shown in a 
rain-making ceremony. 

In passing one might note, however, that, while criticism is 
offered of resort to blind faith as a rationalization of reckless use 
of resources, the spendthrift of resources may through necessity 
stimulate the search for substitutes—as the individual spendthrift 
through necessity may become more clever in getting or holding 
jobs than persons who are more conservative in spending. Thus 
excessive conservation results in stagnation and excessive con- 
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sumption constitutes waste—a matter of degree, with major hu- 
man values lying between the extremes. 

Although some manifestations of faith in science seem blind 
superstition, not all faith in this field should be so classified. Two 
of the more legitimate avenues of faith on which science operates 
are: (1) faith that the universe is orderly and systematic, and (2) 
faith that man has the capacity to discover the system, and to ex- 
plain it without a residue of exceptions. Orderliness in the uni- 
verse was a topic of debate before men made such precise observa- 
tions and records as science now uses. Most primitive men thought 
the universe whimsical, guided by a power as whimsical as his own 
decisions—a whimsical god, who had to be appeased through flat- 
tery as men were appeased, and whom one dare not offend. Such 
conclusions were obviously based on short-range observations— 
the absence of perspective which characterizes a mole’s-eye view 
of the world. As man developed records which reflected the evo- 
lution of ideas, he could examine earlier conclusions as well as 
examine the methods of observing and of handling data. Thus 
perspective has increasingly become an asset in searching for the 
meaning of the universe. Out of this history of ideas has come 
new meaning for such expressions as ‘‘hope,’’ ‘‘strive,’’ ‘‘endure,”’ 
‘‘experiment,’’ ‘‘try again,’’ ‘‘have faith.’’ Hence within the 
segment of history which might be called scientific, various ‘‘sys- 
tems’’ for explaining the nature of the universe have been formu- 
lated by philosophers, geographers, physicists, political leaders, 
and others, each cracking up earlier formulations but using the 
fragments in new formulations. Although one particular system 
after another has been thus discarded, each new contribution as- 
sumes or has faith that the universe is basically systematic, and 
that its fundamental nature will ultimately be explained accord- 
ing to some system. There is now much comment about discard- 
ing the balance-of-power system among nations; however, it is 
not chaos but a system which is sought in replacement. Other 
illustrations could be used to show that the ‘‘order and system’’ 
conception of the universe applies to human relationships as well 
as to the natural sciences. The increasing extent to which men in 
various regions can work together, or work with physical forces, 
when it is assumed that the universe is basically systematic, sup- 
ports faith in a systematic universe. In the faith that the uni- 
verse is orderly and that man can discover that order, many 
scientists work as diligently, as persistently, perhaps as fanati- 
cally as medieval zealots worked for their God. The demands on 
followers made by science in comparison with religion, however, 
will be considered later. 
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Science also has faith that future generations will carry sci- 
entific effort forward, much as religious sects have similar faith 
regarding their futures. However, science seems to have greater 
faith than many religious sects that this future will take care of 
itself, or at least seems less concerned about ‘‘getting the child’’ 
in his early years so as to build up the faith—i.e., to propagandize 
a following. Some of the faith of science in the future, however, 
is no doubt reflected in the general American faith in popular edu- 
cation—that if the general public has education, it will discrimi- 
nate and choose what is for the general welfare. Some scientists 
have reflected over-confidence in the stability and capacity of sci- 
ence for popular appeal, and have failed to give adequate consid- 
eration to its future. Neglect here seems reflected by scientists 
who boast of being interested only in truth for its own sake, re- 
gardless of how the newly discovered truth may affect existing 
institutions and beliefs. Whether such neglect has decreased 
since the evolution trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925, seems ques- 
tionable. Thus the high priests of science as the high priests of 
religion must keep an ear to the ground, and must recognize the 
direction and amount of tension the faith of the flock will stand 
at a particular time—that is, the movement of society in any di- 
rection is a social movement, and the masses must be taken along. 

Formal education can, of course, become the handmaiden of 
any sphere of interest which can enlist the faith of the populace 
—-science, religion, or other. The materials, methods, personnel, 
and duration of the educational process will vary according to the 
dominating interest. In one respect, however, the goal is always 
the same—to foster the views and practices of those who control 
the education. In a society which feels that much is yet to be dis- 
covered, the educational system will be more tolerant of findings 
or methods that seem new than in a smug society which feels that 
all important discoveries have been made. Since science presumes 
that the way to improve human well-being is to increase available 
information and apply it to man’s control over the universe, sci- 
ence must tolerate experimentation. Religion tends in the direc- 
tion of conservation rather than in that of experimentation. How- 
ever, the tolerance which science might show for a view which 
assumed that human welfare is best served through conservation 
and the security of the status quo is a different matter. There 
might be speculation regarding the tolerance of science for a view 
that science is not the glorious panacea that it appeared to be before 
World War I, and that in the evolution of man’s intellectual and 
emotional life something is needed to supplement or possibly to 
supersede science. 
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From the reasoning of foregoing paragraphs it follows that 
faith is not restricted to any particular area of human activity. 
Science and religion can perhaps best be thought of as two of sev- 
eral possible areas of human faith and interest, with such labels 
as ‘‘love,’’ ‘‘justice,’’ and ‘‘beauty’’ designating other areas, and 
with the recognition that each area overlaps others. Hence if there 
is too much faith in one field, possible contributions from other 
fields are neglected—i.e., if one has faith that science or religion 
can meet all of man’s needs, the possible contributions of ethics or 
economics are overlooked. 

Overlappings suggest competitions and conflicts, and the old 
question arises regarding conflict between science and religion. 
Reference has been made to the faith of scientists that the uni- 
verse is orderly, and that man will eventually state the pattern of 
that order. The scientist also has faith that the pattern will be 
detected and described through experimentation, observation, and 
comparison. If one has faith in particular methods as those best 
suited to developing an understanding of the universe, can he also 
have faith in methods which conflict with those first noted? This 
question does not of itself imply any conflict between science and 
religion, but does imply that conflict might exist between the 
system of practices, observations, interpretations, and faiths which 
constitute science, and other possible systems of practices, ete. In 
attempting to characterize religion for comparative purposes at 
this point, difficulty arises from the heterogeneity of practices, 
interpretations, and faiths which come under the canopy of some 
religion. However, any religious group which has faith that a 
personified God will reveal to man the nature of the universe if 
man will love, honor, and obey that God, is necessarily in conflict 
with the view that man by means of his own intelligence is capable 
of discerning the nature of the universe through such avenues as 
experimentation, observation, and comparison. Of course, some 
persons might say that God directs the experiments, or might en- 
gage in other shadow-boxing, but in any case it seems that God now 
uses different methods in leading man to truth than He used before 
science arose as a system of methods and interpretations. 

If a practical note might here be taken from the history of in- 
stitutionalized religion and the evolution of gods, one might note 
that as new religious concepts have arisen and proclaimed their 
gods, established religions have regarded the newcomers as im- 
postors, and have applied various terms of blasphemy to them. 
The newcomers were thus regarded as intruders in a preémpted 
field—much as ‘‘old families’’ in long-established communities 
resent the rise to prominence of recently arrived families. The new- 
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comers, on the other hand, rely on two stock justifications for re- 
buttal: (1) the old is inadequate, partial, and poorly conceived; 
and (2) the old has strayed from the conceptions of the founding 
fathers and has become corrupt. The first usually implies a greater 
condemnation and clearer break with the past than the second. 
Obviously Luther belongs in the second category. So too do some 
recent American presidents who in an economic sense have harped 
about getting back to normalcy, back to the Constitution—i.e., back 
to the fields of habit and tradition where aging folks feel at home, 
and do not have to undergo the strain of exploring new paths. 
What has been said about conflict between old and new religious 
groups, or the new arrivals in established communities, applies 
to science as a new basis for explaining phenomena or for increas- 
ing man’s power over nature. The same, of course, applies among 
the sciences—the older fields often regarding the newer as impostors, 
as pseudo-sciences rather than the true article. Compare the pro- 
gressive struggle sequence—physical science versus biological sci- 
ence versus mental science versus social science. Thus where two 
entities or systems appeal to the same interests or rely on the same 
sources for their support, and where the sources are not inexhaust- 
ible in character, the two entities or systems inevitably conflict or 
compete with each other. This seems obvious when the competition 
is for followers, and the same person can not be a follower of two 
substantially divergent points of view—or opposing faiths and 
allegiances. 

Competition in regard to faiths and loyalties recalls an earlier 
reference to the demands which science makes on its followers, in 
comparison with the demands made by religion. A stern god de- 
mands much of his following, yet any system which involves human 
relationships and which demands much of followers must offer them 
commensurate returns—in values which they accept, whether it be 
a promise of heaven in reward for a life of sacrifice and obedience 
or some other system of rewards to compensate for demands. Sci- 
ence as a system is not unique in this respect—its demands are 
great, and its promised land is attractive. The reward is increas- 
ing mastery of man over nature, with the corresponding dignity, 
self-confidence, and perhaps ego which such mastery entails. Ap- 
plied science and technology at present reflect considerable mas- 
tery of this kind. The demands could be set forth as command- 
ments, as demands of religions have been set forth; or as demands 
upon followers could be set forth for any movement which is capa- 
ble of challenging man’s interests, energies, and aspirations, and 
thus reflecting his willingness to reduce selfhood in order to become 
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identified with more transcendent forces. Possibly the command- 
ments of science might be set forth somewhat as follows: 


1 


10. 


11. 


12. 


- I am thy God, which hath brought thee up out of squalor and misery, out of 
the bondage of ignorance. 

. Thou shalt have no other gods before me, nor shalt thou speak scornfully of 
me or use my name in vain. 

. Thy mind shall be a clear, cold, logic engine, unshackled by personal hopes 
or aspirations. 

. Thou shalt not commit adultery with ethics, nor be guilty of sorcery with 
philosophies of good or evil. 

. On six days thou shalt experiment and teach, and on the Sabbath thou shalt 
read the professional literature. 

. Thou shalt not bear false witness, hand-pick thy data, or make the dross 
of thy efforts appear as true gold. 

- Thou shalt have in mind no preconceived outcomes of thy labors, but shalt 
suspend thy judgment, counsel fellow workers against hasty and rash 
conclusions, and follow humbly wherever thy data lead thee. 

. Thou shalt work steadfastly and with conviction, allowing no faithless one 
to beckon thee from thy path, for the path to discovery is narrow and 
the way is hard. 

. Thou shalt know no fatigue of body or spirit, lest thy previous efforts be 
rendered worthless and lest thou slide back into the abyss from whence 
thou seekest to rise. 

Always shalt thou be accurate in all thy labors, for thy God Science for- 
gives no error and allows no redemption for the stupid or the fickle. 
Thou shalt be ever ready to discard and hold for naught the cherished re- 
sult of thy labors, when another bringeth forth a result more pleasing 

to me. 

They that love me and keep my commandments shall have their heads 
crowned with degrees, their bosoms decked with keys, and their egos 
anointed with praise. 


It is obvious that different faiths or creeds might have different 


numbers of fundamental commandments or compulsions regarding 
their respective followings, or that these compulsions might be 
stated in different terms. In the case of science, other compulsions 


co 


uld be added to those here suggested, or those suggested could 


be otherwise stated. The foregoing statements, however, suggest 


th 
is 


at to its adherents science is not a weak or impotent god. Science 
a stern god. 


HaroutD H. PunKE 


GEoRGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Process and Polarity. Wi1LMon Henry SHELDON. (Woodbridge 
Lectures, Number 1.) New York: Columbia University Press. 
1944. xvi-+ 153 pp. $2.00. 


This small volume, containing the first series of Woodbridge 
Lectures at Columbia University, has five characteristics or aspects 
which invite special mention and comment. They are: (a) the 
author’s conception of the goal and importance of philosophy, and 
(b) of the attitude and method appropriate to it; (c) the author’s 
critique of contemporary trends in philosophy in the light of his own 
criterion; (d) his exemplification of the philosophic method which 
he advocates; and (¢) his exposition and defense of process philo- 
sophy which he regards as most adequate today. 

(a) The true goal of metaphysics, he believes, is to provide man 
with ‘‘a significant map of the world, a map revealing the main 
highroads by which we may learn to adjust ourselves to the great 
environment’’ (p. 101). ‘‘The office of philosophy, as of religion 
(both being facets of the same diamond), is to set the heart right 
and following that, the head; it gives a minimum of detail’’ (p. xii). 
This goal is dictated by man’s ‘‘two prerogatives,’’ the contem- 
plative and the practical, which arise respectively from his intellect 
and his will. Man enjoys knowledge for its own sake, but he is also 
compelled to act. He craves and needs stability, but he is also 
an idealizing and aspiring being. Philosophy should satisfy and 
nourish both of these complementary human needs, though the 
practical is more compulsive than the theoretical. ‘‘Curiosity, 
knowledge for its own sake, is no categorical imperative. . 
Philosophy is not a duty because we like it; it is a duty because 
mankind terribly needs intelligence in the conduct of life. The 
theoretical motive is good, but the practical makes it a duty and 
sanctifies it’’ (pp. 8-9). 

(b) The philosophical attitude appropriate to this task is the 
“‘empirical-practical’’ attitude of honest factual observation, bold 
speculation, and practical verification in the actual business of 
living (ef. p. 22). A question which is seldom asked by philoso- 
phers regarding other philosophers and which should always be 
asked is, What kind of lives did they lead? How successful were 
they in living out their own philosophies? The true philosopher, 
moreover, is not only receptive to new data and eager to revise his 
beliefs in the light of new contacts with reality; he is concerned to 
learn from his predecessors and contemporaries in a spirit of critical 
humility. This spirit will lead him to survey the great meta- 
physical systems of the past, to assume that those which have 
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survived through the centuries have done so because they have 
captured important truths which must not be lost, and to attempt, 
as his contribution to philosophy, to weave all these truths into a 
more embracing metaphysie which will not only do justice to them 
all but will incorporate, in addition, new insights not available to his 
predecessors. 


A philosopher of today who does not first of all strain every nerve to do so 
is simply no sincere lover of truth. To show how it may be done is the 
message of the present book, as it is of two other books by the same writer: 
it is the supremely needed message to the whole philosophical arena... . 
We do not hesitate to declare that unless and until the attitude here designated 
is accepted and acted upon in the conduct of thought and life alike, there 
will be wars, mental and physical, destruction, wasted energy, needless misery. 


A panacea it is not, but it is the necessary condition of any panacea that may 
be forthcoming. [P. xii.] 


(c) The author is very critical of contemporary philosophers 
when judged by this criterion. They have, he believes, been led 
astray by their ‘‘quest for certainty,’’ when all that philosophy can 
offer is reasonable probability ; by their preoccupation with episte- 
mology and their resultant neglect of the real world which it is their 
first duty to explore; by their ‘‘fine-spun analyses of concepts’’ 
which make for precision at the expense of practical orientation and 
wisdom ; by their interest in technique for its own sake rather than 
vision, in the nature of words and symbols rather than their sig- 
nificant use. In short, the modern philosopher ‘‘has all-too-often 
removed himself from the arena of life. He is mainly the one 
responsible for the layman’s usual disregard and contempt; he has 
more and more (in the western world) occupied himself with 
questions that have as little bearing on man’s conduct of life as any 
questions could possibly have’’ (p. ix). 

(d) ‘‘Hence,’’ says the author, ‘‘the naive simplicity of the 
analyses given in this book’’ (p. xiii). But his analyses, though 
brief and sweeping, are far from naive, and their simplicity is 
more often than not the simplicity of deep reflection and lucid 
statement. He once again expounds his favorite theme of the 
polarity of philosophical systems by examining idealism, the oldest 
of man’s philosophical ventures and the earliest expression of his 
aspirations, and materialism, its hard-headed polar opposite; 
scholasticism, which synthesized these extremes both empirically 
and rationalistically; and process philosophy, which in its turn 
seeks to preserve all that is true in each of the other three great 
systems and, in addition, tries to correct the scholastic over-em- 
phasis on stability and permanence by its own radical emphasis on 
time, function, novelty, and growth. 
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(e) The last half of this brief volume is devoted to the examina- 
tion of empirical evidence in support of this process philosophy, 
with special attention to the three major polarities of mind-body, 
one-many, fixed structure-process, and to the factor of irreversible 
change in the inorganic world, the world of living organisms, and 
conscious human experience. 

Readers will estimate the value of this book variously depending 
upon their own conceptions of philosophy. I am in cordial agree- 
ment with the author regarding the goal, importance, attitude, and 
method of philosophy, but with the following reservations. I can 
not accept so close an identification of metaphysics, a philosophy of 
life, and religion. Metaphysics is, I should insist, essentially tech- 
nical, though not on that account devoid of vision or practical 
relevance. It can and should provide the theoretical basis for a 
sound philosophy of life, but it should never be equated with the 
latter. (I suspect that Professor Sheldon would agree, but I am 
not quite sure.) A man’s philosophy of life, in turn, can of course 
be called his religion, but the term ‘‘religion’’ should, I believe, be 
reserved for those distinctive experiences and beliefs which have 
conventionally been termed ‘‘religious’’ and which are exempli- 
fied in primitive religions, in the great world religions, and in their 
innumerable variants. I mention this point because those of us 
who, like Professor Sheldon, want to help philosophy regain its 
value for man in our society must be careful not to claim too much 
for it, i.e., claim for it, or hope from it, what only a bona fide 
religion can offer. Professor Sheldon’s description of the proper 
philosophical attitude is admirable, particularly his emphasis on 
human finitude and the great need for a humble and eager ac- 
ceptance of complementary truths set in relief by contrasting per- 
spectives. If we philosophers could somehow be persuaded to adopt 
this attitude we might indeed advance codperatively as scientists 
have so notably succeeded in doing during the last three centuries. 

The author’s criticism of contemporary philosophy is, however, 
somewhat unjust, though perhaps only by implication. He admits 
that men have ‘‘felt the need of rigorous training in reasoning— 
hence logic—of determining precisely the nature and limits of 
certainty—hence epistemology—of defining exactly the meaning 
of their terms—hence analysis’’; and he is certainly correct in 
insisting that the proper motive for such training is ‘‘to sharpen the 
tools for the attack on the problem of reality’’ (pp. 9-10). He is 

also fully justified in his complaint that ‘‘many thinkers have 
become so interested in the tools that they never try to use them; 
in fact, they believe they should not be used, but only contemplated”’ 
(p. 10). But he seems to me to fail to emphasize as he should, 
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or at least to develop, the absolute interdependence of metaphysics 
and epistemology, and he gives no indication of realizing the 
significance of contemporary studies in logic and semantics. His 
advice is an invaluable corrective to modern tendencies in phi- 
losophy, but, followed literally, it might lead to a dangerous under- 
valuing of conceptual precision and subtlety, of epistemological in- 
quiry, and of the study of language and symbolism. These are 
certainly not the whole, or the end, of philosophy, but when 
philosophy returns to its main task it will need all the tools it can 
lay its hands on. 

Professor Sheldon’s defense of process philosophy is impressive 
as far as it goes. Professor Bowers, in his review of America’s 
Progressive Philosophy in this Journau (Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 106- 
109), criticized the author for not clarifying the central notion of 
‘incremental or creative’’ process and for not specifying the evi- 
dence for this tendency. The present volume does a good deal to 
meet these criticisms. But it does not, I feel, meet the more funda- 
mental criticisms mentioned in Professor Bowers’ review, e.g., re- 
garding the metaphysical status of value or the normative character 
of process as a cosmic phenomenon. For example, Professor 
Sheldon says that ‘‘the good is the desired, so long as it is really 
felt and acknowledged to be a good. . . . Let us not here wander 
off into the old issue whether the end is good because it is desired 
or desired because it is good’’ (p. 98). This is hardly an adequate 
recognition by a process philosopher of the abiding truths of objec- 
tive idealism and scholasticism. 

In short, my chief quarrel with Professor Sheldon’s account of 
process philosophy is that it seems to fail, in his description of it, to 
provide for a real synthesis of all the great enduring systems of 
thought. This failure is perhaps most evident in the author’s 
almost complete neglect of the fifth perspective which he entitles 
“‘irrationalism’’ and which he subdivides into ‘‘mysticism’’ and 
‘*scepticism.’’ Some sceptics may be ‘‘poor-spirited cowards, lack- 
ing in imagination’’ (p. 8), but scepticism has also been motivated 
by great courage, and serious philosophical scepticism has certainly 
played a major réle, not wholly destructive, in the dialectical 
development of western philosophy. Mysticism, in turn, is cer- 
tainly far more than ‘‘the alleged contact with the Highest, found 
in an ecstasy far above the plain on which the factions contend’’ 
(p. 39). Professor Sheldon would probably agree on both counts, 
and I do not want to criticize him for not including in this book 
what he, as author, chose to leave out. ‘‘True, we have said 
nothing,’’ he says, ‘‘of the supernatural virtues: we are not here 
treating of man’s relation to God, but only of the world-map 
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drawn from investigation of the creatures. We hope on another 
occasion to make up this deficit’’ (p. 115). But in the concluding 
sections he does seem to imply that a reasonably adequate account 
of process philosophy can be given without serious regard to man’s 
‘‘vertical’’ relation to the Deity, and that this philosophy, so con- 
ceived, is truly synthetic of all the wisdom of the past. If this is a 
fair inference, all philosophers who take religion really seriously 
must radically disagree. If not, the author’s account of process 
philosophy is still very incomplete, not merely in detail but in its 
ultimate perspective; his world-map is still very inadequate for 
‘fan experiment in proper living’’ (p. 9). No wonder it is far 
closer, as he himself admits, to materialism than idealism; no 
wonder it fails to preserve much that is valid in scholasticism, both 
theoretically and practically. I can only hope that Professor Shel- 
don will enlarge the horizon of his own synthesis, in the spirit and 
temper of his own method, to include the vertical dimension of the 
‘irrational’? and to allow the insights of this dimension to con- 
tribute in a significant way to his world-map for a distracted society. 

The book can not be praised too highly for its delightful style. 
It is so lucid, informal, genial, and sincere in tone that I felt con- 
tinually that I was being allowed to listen to a friendly oral dis- 
course. The book as a whole beautifully exemplifies the philo- 
sophical attitude which it expounds. I should very much like to 
use it as the first text in an upper-class course in metaphysics, but 


‘I am sure that it should also be studied and digested by philoso- 


phers, particularly by those who are most likely to read it with the 
attention it deserves. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTES 


Pico della Mirandola: Of Being and Unity (De Ente et Uno). 
Translated from the Latin, with an introduction, by Victor 
MicHaEL Hamm. (Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Transla- 
tion, No. 3.) Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Marquette University 
Press. 1943. 34 pp. 


To the growing number of philosophical works of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance that are now being made available for 
the first time in English translations, Mr. Hamm has added the De 
ente et uno of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. This work, although 
very short, is certainly of great importance for the understanding 
of Pico and of Renaissance thought in general. Indeed the De 
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ente et uno is the only extant part of a large project on which Pico 
was working towards the end of his life, that is, of his treatise on 
the agreement between Plato and Aristotle. Within this larger 
problem, the question of being and unity occupies a significant 
place. Whereas Aristotle and his medieval followers considered 
being and unity as coextensive terms, Plato, according to the in- 
terpretation of the Platonists of antiquity and the Renaissance, 
placed unity and goodness above being. Pico contends that the 
actual opinion of Plato is closer to Aristotle than to the later Pla- 
tonists, and that being and unity must be considered coextensive on 
the authority of both Plato and Aristotle. 

The method followed by Mr. Hamm in preparing his transla- 
tion is open to serious criticism. Since there was no critical edition 
of the Latin text at his disposal (I understand that an edition by 
KE. Garin appeared in Rome after 1940), and since the only con- 
temporary manuscript of the work has never been collated or even 
mentioned in the recent literature on the subject (I mean the ms. 
Hamilton 438 of the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, which I saw many 
years ago), it would have been appropriate to base the translation 
on the first edition of Pico’s works (Bologna, 1495-1496), which 
was edited by Pico’s nephew shortly after the author’s death and 
to which the later editions on the whole have added nothing but 
misprints. Copies of this first edition are available in this coun- 
try (I used the one at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica), and it would not have been difficult to locate them and to 
obtain photostats of the pages in question. Instead of this, Mr. 
Hamm took as his guide the ‘‘Studia Mirandulana’’ of Father A. 
J. Festugiére, O.P., published in Gilson’s Archives d’Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age (VII, 19382, pp. 143-250), 
which includes both a Latin text of the De ente et uno and a French 
translation. Father Festugiére’s edition of the Latin text is not 
satisfactory since it is based on a bad Venice edition of 1557, and 
since it contains a few misprints of its own, as a comparison with 
the French translation shows. However, in several cases he has 
been able to propose emendations of the text which are actually 
confirmed by the text of the first edition. The French translation 
is rather free, but. in most cases renders the meaning quite faith- 
fully. The English translation, I am sorry to state, appears on 
the whole as a literal, but not too faithful, rendering of the French 
version. The mistakes of the French translation, which are not too 
numerous, all reappear in the English version, which also contains 
a number of errors that are not found in the French. In one or 
two cases where Mr. Hamm attempts to approach the Latin text 
closer than Father Festugiére did, the result is of rather doubtful 
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value. To be sure, most of these errors concern minutiae. The body 
of Pico’s text has survived these repeated operations surprisingly 
well, and the average reader of the English translation still will 
obtain a generally correct impression of Pico’s argument. Yet the 
prospect that there might not be another English translation of 
this work for several centuries involves some responsibility, and 
since the time and effort have been employed to make the trans- 
lation, it would have been worth while to find the additional time 
and energy required to do it well. 

The translation is accompanied by a number of useful foot- 
notes. Most of the material is admittedly taken from Father 
Festugiére, but a few references to recent works or to studies in 
English have been added. The quotation from Malius (the edi- 
tion of 1496 reads Mallius), which neither Festugiére nor Mr. 
Hamm could verify, is from the Astronomica of M. Manilius (III 
39), a distinguished Roman poet of the Augustan age who has been 
edited, among others, by Bentley and Housman, but who seems 
to have been more widely known in the fifteenth century than in the 
twentieth. The distortion of his name into Mallius or Manlius was 
common in the Renaissance. 

The introduction (pp. 1-11) contains much useful information 
on Pico’s life and philosophy as well as on the literature about the 
subject. The major source is again Festugiére. I noticed a few 
misstatements and omissions. Pico was not the pupil of Ermolao 
Barbaro at Padua, as Mr. Hamm asserts with Festugiére (p. 2, 
see E. Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Florence, 1937, pp. 
10 f.).  Pico’s Heptaplus was viewed with suspicion by the Pope, 
but never declared heretical (p. 3). Pico died in Florence, not 
in Bologna (p. 3). Some of Bruni’s translations of Plato were 
made long before 1421. The Council of Florence did not last 
until 1445, but only until 1439. Pico’s work is not related to the 
famous controversy of the Greek Platonists and Aristotelians, ex- 
cept very indirectly. The objections to the De ente et uno made 
by Antonius Faventinus were answered by Pico during his life- 
time, and this entire correspondence, which is also found in the 
edition of 1496 and at least partly in the Berlin manuscript, might 
very well have been included in the translation. The discussion 
revolves around certain specific points of Pico’s treatise and is by 
no means related to the issue of Platonism and Aristotelianism 

(p. 8). Mr. Hamm fails to mention that the De ente et uno was 
directed against Pico’s friend and teacher, Marsilio Ficino, who 
maintained the superiority of unity over being and who answered 
Pico’s treatise in his commentary on Plato’s Parmenides (see 
Garin, l.c., p. 129; Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Frcino, 
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New York, 1943, p. 46; R. Klibansky, ‘‘Plato’s Parmenides in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,’’ Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies, I, 1943, pp. 312 ff.). 

The study of late medieval and Renaissance thought is still a 
largely neglected field, and any new contribution such as Mr. 
Hamm’s translation should be gratefully acknowledged. In order 
to achieve a more lasting progress, it would obviously be desir- 
able to increase the collaboration between scholars in the field, and 
to apply to late medieval and Renaissance studies those rigid 
standards of scholarship which have proven so successful in the 
study of ancient and earlier medieval philosophies. 


P. O. K. 


Philosophical Commentaries, Generally Called the Commonplace 
Book. GEorGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. An editio diplo- 
matica transcribed and edited with Introduction and Notes by 
A. A, Luce. London and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd. 1944. xlii+ 485 pp. $25.00. 


This, of course, is not a newly discovered work by Berkeley, but, 
as the title indicates, a revised edition of the Commonplace Book 
with a different name. The fact that the pair of notebooks dis- 
covered among Berkeley’s papers bore no name and was given the 
older title by A. C. Fraser, who found and published the manu- 
script, leaves Mr. Luce, the present editor, free to choose a different 
title, if it is more descriptive of the contents. Whether this is the 
case, we shall later consider. 

This edition is described on the title page as an editio diplo- 
matica, and Mr. Luce in his preface explains that he has made every 
effort to reproduce the manuscript paginatim et lineatim et ver- 
batim, with all of the marginal notations and even the erasures 
and scored words. The manuscript was in a fair state of preser- 
vation when found, though it has deteriorated since, so that only 
a few words left room for conjecture. The only parts of the orig- 
inal which Mr. Luce has omitted are the sermon notes, some alge- 
braic equations, and 2 transcription of The Caves of Dunmore, none 
of which is in any way related to the main subject-matter of the 
notebooks. It has been excellently printed in a limited edition of 
400 copies. 

Mr. Luce explains in his preface that he has chosen the new 
title for the work, because the older one, The Commonplace Book, 
was not descriptive of the contents. It is certainly not a scrapbook 
of quotations for reference, which is a common usage of the term. 
But the phrase is also used to describe a book in which memoranda 
are kept in a methodical manner; it is this signification which 
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Fraser no doubt had in mind when he chose the title. Mr. Luce 
prefers Philosophical Commentaries because the notebooks contain 
comments on an argument for immaterialism. He believes that this 
argument was written down prior to the composition of the note- 
books, that there was an Urschrift of Berkeley’s immaterialist po- 
sition. Since we seem to see Berkeley discovering the arguments 
for this position in the pages of the notebooks, it is a bit hard to 
imagine that he had already stated the argument in writing. To 
the present reviewer the notations in the work seem more of the 
nature of occasional, though closely related, thoughts about several 
questions which were occupying Berkeley’s attention, which were 
later drawn together into arguments in the New Theory of Vision 
and the Treatise. Since the older title was somewhat misleading, 
we may, however, allow Mr. Luce the pleasure of the innovation. 

The other innovation in the present edition is much more im- 
portant. It has been earlier recognized that the manuscript con- 
sisted of two notebooks bound together. Mr. Luce makes the 
claim that they were bound together in the wrong order. It would 
go beyond the bounds of this review to examine the arguments in 
detail. It will perhaps be sufficient to say that the arguments 
advanced seem sound and conclusive. At any rate, the work cer- 
tainly makes more sense when read in this order. 

Mr. Luce dates the beginning of the work later than had been 
done by previous commentators. He believes, and his arguments 
seem cogent, that the work was begun in 1707. The latest date 
which he assigns for the completion is August 28, 1708. His 
argument here is somewhat peculiar. The last page of the manu- 
script bears that date, it is true, together with some material un- 
related to the rest of the comments. Mr. Luce notes that the 
previous page is ‘‘crowded with entries in tiny writing, an indi- 
cation that Berkeley was finishing off the work.’’ This would 
seem to show that the last page of the notebook already was spoiled 
with these unrelated materials; the last page of a notebook often 
suffers in that manner. In that case the date on the page would 
indicate not the latest, but the earliest date of completion of the 
manuscript. It is surprising to find such a gap in Mr. Luce’s 
usually well-considered arguings. 

Mr. Luce has included in this edition a complete record of the 
marginal signs which Berkeley used to indicate, among other things, 
the subject-matter of a particular comment. Fraser was highly 
selective about these marginalia; this fact has lessened the value 
of his edition for matters of comparison. Some of these notations 
seem to indicate that Berkeley had gone over the manuscript in 
preparation for a systematic work and had assigned certain com- 
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ments to the proper rubrics. In the second notebook—in this edi- 
tion—he had decided on certain letter notations to indicate the 
subject-matter of the comment. Other marks, particularly those 
which apparently refer to parts of the New Theory of Vision, were 
doubtless added later in such an endeavor as I have already de- 
scribed. These notations aid immeasurably in the interpretation 
of many abbreviated and elliptical passages. 

The primary value of the edition, of course, will be the fact 
that it makes possible for the first time a thorough assessment of 
the place of this work in relation to the whole of Berkeley’s thought, 
and a tracing of the development of Berkeley’s own immaterialist 
position out of the early influence of Locke. Mr. Luce’s appended 
and copious notes will be of great aid in such undertakings. But 
the work has another—and I can not help but think more important 
—value, in that it allows us to experience, as immediately as is 
perhaps possible, the youthful struggle of an alert and intelligent 
mind with certain recurring problems of philosophy. These com- 
ments retain the freshness which the calculated organization of 
treatises must necessarily lose. 


G.C.S. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


ART AND MeEpicine. Articles by members of the staff of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and others. (Reprinted from the Bul- 
letin of the Medical Library Association, Vol. 32, No. 3, July, 1944, 
pp. 289-390.) 

Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Aesthetics. Cleveland Musuem of Art, September 11-13, 
1944. 38 pp. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. LIV, 1. Knowledge by Ac- 
quaintance: DeW. H. Parker. The Structure and Function of 
Organization: James Feibleman and J. W. Friend. A Contribu- 
tion to the Problem of Immortality (II): Henry Lanz. Discussion 
—On Hartshorne’s Formulation of the Ontological Argument: A 
Criticism: William Elton. On Hartshorne’s Formulation of the 
Ontological Argument: A Rejoinder: Charles Hartshorne. Are 
Value Judgments Unscientific? Maximilian Beck. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH. Vol. V, No. 2. 
A First Symposium on Russian Philosophy and Psychology—Reflec- 
tions on Dialectical Materialism: R. W. Sellars. Soviet Psychology 
in Wartime: S. Rubenstein. The Theory of the Concept, the Judg- 
ment, and the Inference in Formal and Dialectic Logic: E. Shur. 
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Notes on Theory and Practice in Marxist Philosophy: V. J. McGull. 
Some Remarks on the Formal Structure of Hegel’s Dialectic: 
Nathan Rotenstreich. The Structure of Substance according to 
Aristotle: Raphael Demos. Phenomenology and Physics: Henry 
Margenau. Bretano’s Theory of Induction: Hugo Bergmann. 
Homeless Sculpture: Guenther Stern. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILSOPHY. 
Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2. G. F. Stout, 1860-1944: J. A. Passmore. 
A Criticism of Alexander’s Theory of Mind and Knowledge: G. F. 
Stout. Factors and Faculties: W. M. O’Neil. Ethics and Poli- 
ties: W. H. C. Eddy. Can We Choose Our Motives? L. M. Shaw. 
Discussion—Education and Practicality: John Anderson. 

THE Mopern ScHootman. Vol. XXII, No. 1. Philosophical 
Co-operation and Intellectual Justice: Jacques Maritain. The Bond 
between Physics and Metaphysics of St. Thomas: J. A. McWilliams. 
Unlimited War and Traditional Morality: J. K. Ryan. The Unity 
of the Complex Individual Body: C. L. Bonnet. (No. 2) Two Cath- 
olic Critiques of Personalism: J. A. Baisnee. Remarks on Some 
Problems concerning Sensation: Rudolf Allers. Professor Mari- 
tain on Philosophical Co-operation: W. H. Sheldon. Science and 
Education: Maximilian Beck. 

We print below a list of selected articles from the following pub- 
lications : 

THE SHANE QUARTERLY. Volume 5, Number 4. The Psycho- 
logical Battlefront of Democracy: C. C. Josey. (Published sepa- 
rately as a book by the Butler University Press, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, 1944, 96 pp. Price $1.00.) 

Gants bu CiEL. Juin, 1944. Aristotélisme et Platonisme dans 
la philosophie du moyen age: Alexandre Koyré. 

Kenyon Review. Winter, 1945. Schoenberg and Strauss: 
Kurt Inst. The Aestheticism of W. B. Yeats: D. S. Savage. 

THe Humanist. Autumn, 1944. The Cultural Roots of Hu- 
manism: Corliss Lamont. Religion as Fact and as Fancy: Alan 
Devoe. (Winter, 1944-1945), Organic Humanism: C. J. Fried- 
rich. Bertrand Russell—Storm Center: H. A. Larrabee. Dewey’s 
View of Art: Edward Fiess. Insecurity—Thy Name is Liberty! 
Paul Eldridge. Liberalism; Dead, Dated or Dormant? F. G. Brat- 
ton. Neo-Thomism and the Papal Brain Trust: Blodwen Davies. 

THoucHt. Volume XIX, Number 75. Marston Hodge and 
American Literary History: J. L. Davis. Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves: R. V. Schoder. Catholic Estimates of Scheler’s Catholic 
Period: James Collins. 

HarvarD THEOLOGICAL Review. Volume XXXVII, Number 4. 
Niebuhr’s Philosophy of History: N. P. Jacobson. 
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La Nacion (Buenos Aires). 15 de Octubre de 1944. Nietzsche 
a lo Lejos: Francisco Romero. Nietzsche, Filosofo Dionisiaco: EZ. 
M. Estrada. El Proposito de ‘‘Zarathustra’’: J. L. Borges. 

Hrpsert JouRNAL. Vol. XLIII, No. 1. A Nazi Prophet and 
Philosopher: R. C. Andrews. Confusion of Tongues in Current 
Scientific Discussion: Martin Jarrett-Kerr. Plea for a New Ration- 
alism: J. W. Poynter. What is Mysticism? Robert Sencourt. Sur- 
vey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature: S. H. 
Mellone. (Vol. XLIII, No. 2.) The Ethics of Punishing Germany: 
A.C. Ewing. The Punishing of Germany after the War of 1914— 
1918: C. J. Cadouz. On Praying for Our Enemies: A Confession 
of Faith: Stephen Hobhouse. Nationality in History and Politics: 
H. G. Letbholz. Peace-Loving Nations and War-Making States: 
Robert Eisler. The Prime Authors of Human Misery : H. Hamilton 
Fyfe. Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature: 
S. H. Mellone. 

Fitosoria y Letras. No. 16. El problema filoséfico de la feno- 
menologia literaria: J. D. Garcia Bacca. Antropologia filoséfica. 
La ciencia: Ernst Cassirer. Raices del arte: Juan Roura-Parella. 
Del supuesto materialismo de Poe: Manual Alcald. 

Union Review. Vol. VI, No. 1. ‘‘Now Concerning Spiritual 
Gifts’’: P. J. Tulich. The ‘‘Return”’ to Religion: J. E. Smith. 
Kierkegaard’s Either/Or Today: Richard Kroner. 

ScrENcE AND Society. Vol. IX, No. 1. Cartels and the Settle- 
ment with Germany: V. J. McGill. 

JOURNAL OF LIBERAL REuicion. Vol. VI, No. 2. Humanism, 
Agnosticism and Theism: H. 8. Fries and Charles Hartshorne. 
Spinoza Redivivus: Harry Slochower. 

PsycHo.LogicaL Review. Vol. 51, No. 6. Social Perception and 
Phenomenal Causality: Fritz Heider. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Executive Committee of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association has decided to cancel the meeting of 
the Division which was scheduled to be held at Hunter College, 
February 22-24, 1945. The action seemed necessary in view of 
the general request from the Office of Defense Transportation to 
postpone conventions. 

An announcement concerning the delivery of Morris R. Cohen’s 
Carus lectures, which was scheduled for this meeting, will appear 
later. 

The Phenomenological Society also has canceled its meeting at 
Hunter College, February 22. 








